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easily recognisable in the fish, but much more obscure in higher 
animals. 

3. The definite type of muscular arrangement consists of a series of 
fibres connecting the component arches of the vertebral segments of the 
body. 

4. These vertebral segments are united by five typical muscle layers 
most regularly developed in the thoracic paries, and which may be 
named thus: — 

1. Exo-Internenrapophysial or bsemapophysial type. 

2. Ento- „ „ 

3. Spino-neurapophysial or bsemapophysial type. 

4. Basio- „ „ 

5. Interspinal. 

5. These segments are most regular in the regions in which the bony 
skeleton is most typically developed, and vary in the direct ratio of their 
specialization of function. 

6. The muscles of the vertebrate limb are likewise arranged as 
modification of a type which is not completely represented in either of 
the human limbs. 

7. "When the function of any muscle is perfectly executed by 
another, from the consolidation or alteration of the relative arrange- 
ment of segments, the muscle so superseded becomes diminished or sup- 
pressed. If the assumption of function be not perfect, the supersedence 
is not complete, but coalescence takes place. 



XXIV. — On the Occtjbbence of the Nttmbeb Two in Irish Pbopeb 
Names. By P. "W. Joyce, A. M. 

[Read January 13, 1868.] 

A caeefui. study of ancient prope# names is one of the means by which 
we may hope to arrive at a solution of that most difficult of all histori- 
cal questions, the origin of races. In our own country, an examina- 
tion of this kind may help to throw some light on the much disputed 
question, where our forefathers came from — whether, as some say, they 
crossed over from Britain, urged on by the never-ceasing western 
movement of the great Celtic population, or came direct from Spain, as 
our own most ancient traditions steadily assert, or from any other part 
of the Continent. 

In pursuing this inquiry, we may 1 either examine and compare the 
root words of which the names are composed, or investigate the manner 
in which names were imposed by different races. There are certain 
general principles common to the nomenclature of all countries; 
but a careful examination would be pretty sure to show, that the 
name system of each particular people possesses some special peculia- 
rities of its own. The object of this paper is to draw attention to a 
curious characteristic of this kind which I have observed in Irish 
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names, both personal and local, viz., the frequent recurrence of the 
number Two. 

I never saw it stated that the number Two was in Ireland con- 
sidered more remarkable than any other ; but from whatever cause it 
may have arisen, certain it is, that there existed in the minds of the 
Irish people a distinctly marked predilection to designate persons or 
places, where circumstances permitted it, by epithets expressive of the 
idea of duality, the epithet being founded on some circumstance connected 
with the object named; and such circumstances were often seized upon 
to form a name in preference to others equally or more conspicuous. 

We have, of course, as they have in all countries, names with com- 
binations of other numbers, and those containing the number Three 
are pretty numerous ; but these do not occur oftener than we might 
naturally expect beforehand, while the number Two is met with many 
times more frequently than all the others put together. 

The Irish word for Two that occurs in names, is da, or dha, both forms 
being used ; da is pronounced daw ; but in the other form, dh, which 
has a peculiar and rather faint guttural sound, is altogether suppressed 
in modern names ; the word dha being generally represented by the 
vowel a, while in many cases modern contraction has obliterated every 
trace of a representative letter. It is necessary to bear in mind that da 
or dha generally aspirates the consonant before which it is placed, and 
that in a few cases it eclipses consonants and prefixes n to vowels. 

We find names involving the number Two recorded in Irish history, 
from the most ancient authorities down to the MSS. of the 1 7th cen- 
tury, and they occur in proportion quite as numerously as at the pre- 
sent day ; showing that this curious tendency is not of modern origin, 
but that it has descended silent and unnoticed, from ages of the most 
remote antiquity. 

There is a village and parish in the N. W. of Tipperary, on the shore 
of Lough Derg, now called Terryglass ; its Irish name, as used in many 
Irish authorities, is Tir-da-ghlas, the territory of the two streams ; and 
the identity of this with the modern Terryglass is placed beyond all 
doubt by a passage in the " Life of St. Fintan of Clonenagh," which 
describes Tir-da-glas as "in terra Mumonioe juxta fiuvium Sinna." 
The great antiquity of this name is proved by the fact that it is men- 
tioned by Adamnan in his "Life of St. Columba " (Lib. ii., cap. 
xxxvi.), written in the end of the seventh century; but according to his 
usual custom, instead of the Irish name he gives the Latin equivalent : 
in the heading of this chapter it is called Ager duorum rivorum ("Da 
ecclesise Duorum agri rivorum simili reclusione"), and in the text, Rus 
duum rivulorum (" — in monasterio Duum runs rivulorum"), either 
of which is a correct translation of Tir-da-ghlas.* There is a sub- 
division of the townland of Clogher, in the parish of Kilnoe, Clare, 



* For the identification of Tir-da-ghlas with the Ager duorum rivorum of Adamnan 
we are indebted to the Rev. Dr. Reeves. 
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called Terryglass, which has the same Irish form and meaning as the 
other. Several other instances of names of this class, mentioned in 
very ancient authorities, will he cited bb I proceed. 

Though this peculiarity is not. so common in personal as in local 
names, yet the numbers of persons mentioned in Irish writings whose 
names involve the number Two, are sufficiently large to be very remark- 
able. The greater number of these names appear to me to be agnomina, 
which described certain peculiarities of the individuals, and which 
were imposed for the sake of distinction, after a fashion prevalent 
among most nations before the institution of surnames. 

One of the three Collas who conquered Ulster in the fourth century 
was called Colla-da-chrich, Colla of the two territories. Da-chrieh 
was a favourite soubriquet, and no doubt, in case of each individual, it 
records the fact of his connexion, either by possession or residence, 
with two countries or districts ; in ease of Colla, it most probably 
refers to two territories in Ireland and Scotland, in the latter of which 
he lived some years in a state of banishment before his invasion of 
Ulster. In the Martyrology of Donegal there are nine different 
persons mentioned, called Ferdachrich, the man of the two territories. 

The word Dubh applied to a dark-visaged person is often followed 
by da ; thus the Four Masters mention two persons named Dubh da- 
bnarc, theblack(man)of the two ships; four named Dubhdachrich; eight, 
Dubhdabhoireann (of the two stony districts?); two, Dubhdainbher, 
of the two estuaries ; one, Dubhdaingean, of the two daughters ; four, 
Dubhdaleithe, of the two sides or parties ; and two, Dubhdathuath, of 
the two districts or cantreds. In the genealogy of Corcaluidhe we find 
Dubhdamhagh, of the two plains ; and in the Martyrology of Donegal, 
Dubhdalocha, of the two lakes. 

Fiacha Muilleathan, King of Munster in the third century, was 
called Fear-da-liach, the man of the two sorrows, because his mother died 
and his father was killed in the battle of Magh Mocroimhe on the day 
of his birth. The father of Maine Mor, the ancestor of the By Many, 
was Eochaidh, surnamed Fer-da-ghiall, the man of the two hostages. 

Many more names might be cited, if it were necessary, to extend this 
list ; and while the number Two is so common, we meet with very few 
names involving any other number. 

It is very natural that a place should be named from two prominent 
objects forming part of it, or in connexion with it, and names of this kind 
are occasionally met with in most countries. The fact that they occur 
in Ireland would not be considered remarkable were it not for these two 
circumstances. — first, they are,beyond all comparison, more numerousthan 
could be reasonably expected ; and, secondly, the word da is always 
expressed, and forms part of the names. 

Great numbers of places are scattered here and there through the 
country whose names express position between two physical features, 
such as rivers, mountains, lakes, &c, those between two rivers being the 
most numerous. Killederdaowen, in the parish of Duniry, Galway, is 
called in Irish Coill-eder-da-abhainn, the wood between two rivers ; and 
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Killadrown, in the parish of Drumcullen, King's County, is evidently 
the same word shortened by local corruption. Drumder«own, in Cork, 
and Drumdiraowen, in Kerry, are both modem forms of Druim-'dir-dha- 
Abhainn, the ridge between two rivers, where the Irish dha is repre- 
sented by a in the present names. In Cloonederowen, Galway — the 
meadow between two rivers — there is no representative of the dha, 
though it exists in the Irish name ; and a like remark applies to Bally - 
derown (the town between two rivers), an old castle situated in the 
angle where the rivers Funcheon and Araglin, in Cork, mingle their 
waters. Coracow, in the parish of Killaha, Kerry, is a name much 
shortened from its original Comhrac-dha-abha, the meeting of the two 
streams. The Four Masters at A. D. 528, record a battle fought at a 
place called Luachair-mor-etir-da-inbhir, the large rushy place between 
two river mouths, otherwise called Ailbhe, or Cluain-Ailbhe, now 
Clonalvy, in the county Meath. 

"With glaise (a stream), instead of Abhainn, we have Ederdaglass, 
the name of two townlands in Fermanagh, meaning (a place) between 
two streams ; and Drumederglass, in Cavan, the ridge between two 
streams. Though all trace of da is lost in this name, it is preserved in 
the Down Survey, where the place is called Drumaderdaglass. 

Ederdacurragh, in Fermanagh, means (a place) between two marshes ; 
Aderavoher, in Sligo, is in Irish Eadar-dha-bhothair (a place) between 
two roads, an idea that is otherwise expressed in Gouldavoher, near 
Mungret, Limerick, the fork of the two roads. Drumdiralough, in 
Kerry, the ridge between two lakes ; and Drumederalena, in Sligo, the 
ridge between the two Unas, or meadows ; Inchideraille near Incha- 
geelagh, is in Irish Inis-idir-dha-fhaill, the island or river holm between 
two cliffs ; a similar position has given name to Derdaoil or Dariel, a 
little village in the parish of Kilmastulla, Tipperary, which is shortened 
from the Irish Idir-da-fhaill, between two cliffs ; Cloonaderavally, in 
Sligo, the cloon or meadow between the two halites, or townlands. 

Crockada, in the parish of Clones, Fermanagh, is only a part of the 
Irish name Cnoc-eadar-da-ghreuch, the hill between the two marshy 
flats ; the true form of the present name would be Knockadder. Mogh, 
the name of a townland in the parish of Bathlynin, Tipperary, is also 
an abbreviation of a longer name ; the inhabitants call it Magh-idir- 
dba-abhainn, the plain between two rivers. 

The well known old church of Aghadoe, near Killarney, which gives 
name to a parish, is called by the Four Masters, at 1581, Achadh-da-eo, 
the field of the two yew trees, which must have been growing near each 
other, and must have been sufficiently large and remarkable to attract 
general attention. Part of the townland of Drumharkan Glebe, in the 
parish of Cloone, Leitrim, is called Cooldao, the back of the two yews. 
In the townland of Cornagee, parish of Killinagh, Cavan, there is a deep 
cavern, into which a stream sinks ; it is called Polla-daossan, the hole 
of the two bushes. 

In the parish of Killashee, Longford, there is a village and townland 
called Oloondara, containing the ruins of what was once an important 
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ecclesiastical establishment ; it is mentioned by the Four Masters, at 
1323, and called Cluain-da-rath, the meadow of the two raths ; and 
there is a townland of the same name in the parish of Tisrara, Roscom- 
mon. Near Crossmolina is a townland called Glendavoolagh, the glen 
of the two bodies, or dairy places. 

The parish of Donagh, in Monaghan, takes its name from an old 
church, the ruins of which are still to be seen near the village of 
Glasslough; it is mentioned twice by the Four Masters, and its full 
name, as written by them, isDomhnach-maighe-da-chlaoine, the church 
of the plain of the two slopes. Dromdaleague, the name of a village 
and parish in Cork, signifies the ridge of the two stones ; and Dadreen 
in Mayo, is the two dreent, or sloe-bushes. 

Several places derive their names from two plains : thus Damma, 
the name of two townlands in Kilkenny, is simply Da-mhagh, two 
plains ; Rosdama, in the parish of Grange, same county, the wood of the 
two plains. That part of the King's County now occupied by the 
baronies of Warrenstown and Coolestown, was anciently called Tuath- 
da-mhaighe, the district of the two plains, by which name it is 
frequently mentioned in the Annals, and which is sometimes anglicised 
Tethmoy ; the remarkable hill of Drumcaw, giving name to a townland 
in this locality, was anciently called Druim-da-mhaighe, from the same 
district. We find Glendavagh, the glen of the two plains, in the parish 
of Aghaloo, Tyrone. 

The valley of Glendalough, in "Wicklow, takes its name from the 
two lakes, so well known to tourists ; it is called in Irish authorities 
Gleann-da-locha, which the author of the Life of St Kevin translates 
Vallis duomm stagnorum. In the parish of Kildysert, Clare, there is an 
island called, from its shape, Inishdadroum, the island of the two drums, 
or backs ; the same form has given name to Inishdavar, in the parish of 
Derryvullan, Fermanagh ; to Cornadarum, Fermanagh, the round hill of 
the two ridges ; and to Corradeverrid, in Cavan, the hill of the two 
caps ; Tuam, in Galway, is called in the Annals, Tuaim-da-ghualann, the 
tumulus of the two shoulders, evidently from the shape of the ancient 
sepulchral mound from which the place has its name. 

Desertcreat, a townland giving name to a parish in Tyrone, is men- 
tioned by the Four Masters as the scene of a battle between the O'Neills 
and the O'Donnells, in A. D. 1281, and it is called by them Diseart-da- 
chrioch, the desert or hermitage of the two territories ; they mention 
also a place called Magh-da-chairneach, the plain of the two earns; Magh 
da-gabhal, the plain of the two forks ; Ailiun-da-bernach, the island of 
the two gaps ; Magh-da-Chainneach, the plain of the two Cainneachs 
(men). The district between Lough Conn and the river Moy was anciently 
called An Da Bhac, the two bends, under which name it is frequently 
mentioned in the Annals. 

There is a townland in the parish of Rossinver, Leitrim, called Lis- 
darush, the fort of the two promontories ; and on the side of Hungry 
Hill, in the parish of Kilcaskan, Cork, is a small lake which is called 
Coomadavallig, the hollow of the two roads ; in Roscommon we find 
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Cloondacarra, the meadow of the two weirs; and the Four Masters men- 
tion Clar-atha-da-eharadh, the footboard of the ford of the two weirs ; 
Gubbacrock, in the parish of Killesher, Fermanagh, is written in Irish 
Gob-dha-chnoc, the beak or point of the two hills. 

Dundareirke is the name of an ancient castle in Cork, built by the 
M'Carthys, signifying the fortress of the two prospects (Dun-da-radharc), 
and the name is very suitable, for according to Smith, " it is on a hill, 
and commands a vast extended view west as far as Kerry, and east 
almost to Cork ;" there is a townland of the same name, but written 
Dundaryark, in the parish of Danesfort, Kilkenny. 

The preceeding names were derived from conspicuous physical 
features, and their origin is therefore natural enough, so far as each 
individual name is concerned ; their great number, as already remarked, 
is what gives them significance. But those I am now about to bring 
forward admit in general of no such explanation, and appear to me to 
prove still more conclusively the existence of this remarkable disposi- 
tion in the minds of the people, to take things in twos. Here also, as 
in the preceding class, names crowd upon us with remarkable frequency, 
both in ancient authorities and in the modern list of townlands. 

Great numbers of places have been named from two animals of some 
kind. If we are to explain these names from natural occurrences, we 
must believe that the places were so called, because they were the 
favourite haunt of the two animals commemorated ; but it is very 
strange that so many places should be named from just two, while there 
are few or none from one, three, or any other number — except in the 
general way of a genitive singular or a genitive plural. Possibly it may 
be explained to some extent by the natural pairing of male and female, 
but this will not explain all, nor even a considerable part, as any one 
may see from the illustrations that follow. I believe that most or all of 
these names have their origin in legends or superstitions, and that the 
two animals were generally supernatural visitants, viz., fairies, or ghosts, 
or human beings transformed by Tuatha de Danann enchantment. 

We very frequently meet with two birds — Da-en. Part of the 
Shannon near Clonmacnoise was anciently called Snamh-da-en, the 
swimming place of the two birds. The parish of Duneane, in Antrim, 
has got its present name by a slight contraction from Dun-da-en, the 
fortress of the two birds, which is its name in the Irish authorities ; 
among others, the Martyrology of ^Engus, which, according to Dr. 
Todd, is not later than the eleventh century. There is a mountain 
stretching between Lough Gill and Collooney, Sligo, which the Four 
Masters mention at 1196 by the name of Sliabh-da-en, the mountain 
of the two birds; it is curious that a lake on the north side of the same 
mountain is called Loch-da-ghedh, the lake of the two geese, which 
are probably the two birds that gave name to the mountain. There is 
a townland in the parish of Kinawly, Fermanagh, called Eossdanean, 
the peninsula of two birds. 

Two birds of a particular kind have also given their names to 
several localities, and among these, two ravens seem to be favourites. 
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In the last-mentioned parish is a townland called Aghindaiagh, in Irish 
Achadh-an-da-fhiaeh, the field of the two ravens ; in the townland of 
Kilcolman, parish of same name, Kerry, 13 a pit or cavern called Poll- 
da-f hiach, the hole of the two ravens ; we find in Cavan, Neddaiagh, 
the nest of the two ravens ; in Galway, Cuilleendaeagh, the little wood 
of the two ravens ; and in Kerry Glandaeagh, the glen of the two 
ravens. With Branog, another name for the same bird, we have 
Brannick Island near great Aran Island, Galway bay, which is called 
in Irish, Oilean-da-bhranog, the island of the two ravens. 

There is a townland in the parish of Killinvoy, Boscommon, whose 
name is improperly anglicised Lisdaulan; the Four Masters at 1380, 
call it Lios-da-lon, the fort of the two black-birds ; and Aghadachor, 
in Donegal, means the field of the two herons. 

Several places are called from two hounds ; there are two town- 
lands in Clare called Cahiracon, in Irish Cathair-dha-chon, the Caher 
or stone fortress of the two hounds ; and Lisdachon, in Westmeath is 
the fort of the two hounds. The parish of Moyacomb, in "Wicklow, is 
called by the Four Masters Magh-da-chon, the plain of the two hounds, 
the present name being formed by a change of n to m, and the addition 
of b, both usual corruptions. In the parish of Devenish, Fermanagh ; 
there are two conterminous townlands called Big Dog and Little Dog ; 
these singular appellations derive their origin from the modern divi- 
sion into two parts, of an ancient tract which is called in the annals 
Sliabh-da-chon, the mountain of the two hounds. "We find also Cloon- 
dacon, in Mayo, the meadow of the two hounds. 

In several other places we have two oxen commemorated, as in 
Cloondadauv, in Galway, which the annalists write Cluain-da-damh, the 
meadow of the two oxen ; Bossdagamph, in Fermanagh, and Aughada- 
nove, Armagh, the promontory and the field of the two oxen ; in the 
first, d is changed to g by a usual corruption, and in the second, da 
prefixes n to the vowel. At the year 606, the Four Masters mention 
a lake in which a crannoge was built, situated in Oriel, but not now 
known, called Loch-da-damh, the lake of the two oxen. 

Two bucks are commemorated in such names as Ballydavock, Cap- 
padavock, Glendavoek, Lisdavock (town, plot, glen, fort), and Atti- 
davock, the site of the house of the two bucks. 

The parish of Cloonyhurk, in King's County, takes its name from a 
townland which the Four Masters call Cluain-da-thorc, the meadow of 
the two boars ; Glendahork, in Mayo, is the glen of the two boars ; and 
Lisdavuck, in King's County, the fort of the two pigs. 

Cloondanagh, in Clare, is in Irish Cluain-da-neach, the meadow of 
the two horses ; we find the same two animals in Tullylonghdaugh, in 
Fermanagh, andAghadaugh, in Westmeath; the second meaning the field, 
and the first the hill of the lake of the two horses ; and Cloondelara, near 
Clonmacnoise, is the meadow of the two mares. Clondalee in the parish 
of Killyon, Meath, is called in Irish Cluain-da-laogh, the meadow of 
the two calves. Aghadavoyle in Armagh is the field of the two maoh, 
or hornless cows ; two animals of the same kind have given name to a 
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little island in Mayo, viz,, Inishdaweel; while we have two yellow 
cows in Inishdawee, the name of two townlands in Galway. The 
small river Qwendalulagh, flowing from the slopes of Slieveaughty, in 
Galway, into Lough Cutra, near Gort, is called in the old authorities, 
Abhainn-da-laoilgheach, the river of the two mileh cows, which name 
is accounted for by a legend in the Dinnseanchus. 

There is a legend also concerning the origin of Clondagad, in Clare, 
the Cloon of the two gads or withes. Jocelin recounts another legend 
accounting for the name Dun-da-leath-glas, anciently applied to the 
great rath at Downpatrick, and the first syllable of which has ori- 
ginated the name of Down, St.- Patrick's name being added in con- 
sequence of his connexion with the place ; the ancient name signifies, 
according to the Latin writers, the fortress of the two broken locks, or 
fetters. The two remarkable mountains in Kerry now called the Paps, 
were anciently called, and are still, in Irish, Da-chich-Danainne ; the 
two paps of Danann, a celebrated lady of the Tuatha I)e Dananns, 
from whom they derived their name ; and the plain on which they 
stand is called Bun-a'-da-chich, the bottom or foundation of the two 
paps. 

A very singular name is Dromahaire, which is that of a village in 
Leitrim ; the Four Masters sometimes call it Baile-ui-Ruairc, because 
it was formerly the property of the O'Rourkes ; but generally they give 
it the more ancient name of Druim-da-ethiar, which O'Douovan trans- 
lates, the ridge of the two air-spirits or demons. Tradition has lost 
all memory of the two evil spirits that haunted the place and origi- 
nated the name, and we should be in ignorance of the true ancient form 
if our Annals had not preserved it. 

In this great diversity it must be supposed that two persons would 
find a place, and accordingly we find Kildaree, the church of the two 
kings, the name of two townlands in Galway (for which see Sir "Wil- 
liam Wilde's " Lough Corrib"), and of another near Crossmolina, Mayo. 
There is a fort one mile south of the village of Killoscully, Tipperary, 
called Lisdavraher, the fort of the two friars ; and there is another 
of the same name in the south of Ballymoylan townland, parish of 
Youghalarra, in the same county : in both these cases it is likely that 
the two friars were two ghosts. 

There is a parish called Toomore, in the county Mayo, taking its 
name from an old church standing near the river Moy ; it is also the 
name of a townland in the parish of Aughrim, Eoscommon, and of a 
townland and parish in Sligo. This is a very curious, and a very an- 
cient name. Toomore, in Mayo, is written Tuaim-da-bhodhar by Duald 
Mac Firbis and the Four Masters ; and Tuaim-da-bhodar in a poem in 
the "Book of Lecan," transcribed in 1416 or 1417, by Giollalosa Mor 
Mac Firbis. The pronunciation of the original is Tooma-our, which 
easily sank into Toomore. The name signifies the tomb of the two 
deaf persons ; but who they were neither history nor tradition re- 
cords. 

E. 1. a. peoc. — vol. x. 2 a 
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The memory of the two venerable people who gave name to Cor- 
dalea, in the parish of Kilmore, Cavan, has quite perished from the face 
of the earth, except only so far as it is preserved in the name Cor-da- 
liath, the hill of the two grey persons. Two people of a different com- 
plexion are commemorated in Glendaduff in Mayo, the glen of the two 
black visaged persons. Meendacalliagh, in the parish of Lower Fahan, 
Donegal, means the meen, or mountain flat of the two calliagha, or hags, 
probably a pair of those old witches who used to turn themselves into 
hares, and suck the cows. 

It must occur to any one who glances through these names to ask 
himself the question — what was the origin of this curious custom ? I 
cannot believe that it is a mere accident of language, or that it sprung 
up spontaneously, without any particular cause. I confess myself 
wholly in the dark, unable to offer any explanation : I have never met 
anything that I can call to mind in the whole range of Irish literature 
tending in the least degree to elucidate it. Is it the remnant of some 
ancient religious belief, or some dark superstition, dispelled by the 
light of Christianity ? or does it commemorate some wide-spread social 
custom, prevailing in times beyond the reach of history or tradition, 
leaving its track on the language as the only manifestation of its exis- 
tence ? "We know that among some nations certain numbers were 
accounted sacred, like the number seven among the Hebrews. "Was 
two a sacred number with the primitive people of this country? I 
refrain from all conjecture, though the subject is sufficiently tempting ; 
I give the facts, ana leave to others the task of accounting for them. 



XXV. — On Chinese Porcelain Seals pound in Ireland, with 
Remarks on their alleged Antiquity. By De. W. Frazeb, 
M. E. I. A. Dublin, 1868. 

[Bead January, 1868.] 

Certain seals of porcelain, bearing Chinese inscriptions, have been 
picked up from time to time in different parts of Ireland during the 
past century, and Mr. Joseph Huband Smith deserves the credit of hav- 
ing first directed attention to these seals, and their alleged claims to a 
venerable antiquity (see "Proceedings Boyal Irish Academy," vol. i., 
p. 381). My interest was excited by accidentally obtaining two of 
these seals and being rather sceptical about their age, I was led for 
some years to pursue the inquiry at intervals, with the results now laid 
before the reader. 

Mr. Smith's ideas having influenced more or less those who have 
written on this subject, it is just to state them in his own words : " An 
extract from the Grammar of Abel Eemusat showed that the inscriptions 
on those seals are those of a very ancient class of Chinese characters 
in use since the time of Confucius, who is supposed to have flourished in 
the middle of the sixth century B. C. The remote period to which 



